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a “capacious building, of a beautiful and chaste design,” intended for a billiard- 
room, have been erected. 


Number of patients January 1,1866 . 
Admitted in course of the year . 

B e-transfer red from Almshouse . 

"Whole number. 

Discharged, including deaths 
Remaining. December 31, 1866 . 

Of those discharged, thei'e were cured 
Died . .. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

223 

513 

736 

247 

267 

514 

_ 

80 

80 

470 

860 

1330 

211 

352 

563 

259 

■ 508 

767 

_ 

— 

162 

64 

123 

187 


Died of cholera, 69; asthenia, 17; phthisis, 15; paralvsie gen6rale, 15; epi¬ 
lepsy, 8 ; exhaustion from mania, 7 ; diarrhoea, 6; pneumonia, 6 ; chronic diar¬ 
rhoea, 6; marasmus, 5; cerebral congestion, 4; .paralysis, 3; sencctus, 3; 
pleurisy, 3; dysentery, 3; typhomania, 2 ; scorbutus, 2 ; peritonitis, 2 ; soften¬ 
ing of the brain, 2 ; inanition, hypertrophy of heart, fatty degeneration of heart, 
chorea, typhus fever, tuberculosis, apoplexy, erysipelas, suicide, and accidental 
drowning. 1 each. 

“ The first case of cholera occurred on the 22d of July, and the last on the 
27tli of September. Twenty-five male patients were attacked, of whom nine¬ 
teen died, and seventy-one females, of whom fifty-two died—making a total of 
ninety-six cases. 

“No cases,” says Dr. Parsons, “were considered as cholera, save such as 
were well marked and unmistakable, with cold, blue skin, contracted pulse, 
/Anxious countenance, husky voice, &c. The occurrence of rice-water dis¬ 
charges was not depended upon as a diagnostic sign.” 

“ There were one hundred and fourteen cases diagnosed as acute diarrhoea 
during the prevalence of the epidemic. A certain percentage of these are 
known to have had the characteristic rice-water discharges; many of the others, 
without doubt, had the choleric diarrhoea, which was checked by the timely 
administration of remedies and by rest in a recumbent posture.” 


10. By the report from the Texas State Lunatic Asylum , embracing Ihe 
period from August 21, 1866, to March 1, 1867, we are informed that “the 
Asylum is now in a. most prosperous condition, and accomplishing, even beyond 
expectation, the beneficent ends for which it was organized.” 

The institution is now under the superintendence of Dr. W. P. Beall. 


Patients August 20, 1866 . 

Men. 

. 27 

Women. 

25 

Total. 

52 

Admitted ...... 

. 10 

7 

17 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 11 

10 

21 

Remaining, March 1, 1867 - 

. 26 

22 

48 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

6 

5 

11 

Died. 

2 

— 

2 


The hospital wall accommodate but about seventy-five patients. Dr. Beall 
urges its enlargement. A separate building has been purchased for insane 
free dine n. P. E. 


Art. XXIX. — Mechanical Therapeutics; a Practical Treatise on Surgical 
Apparatus, Appliances , and Elementary Operations; embracing Band¬ 
aging , Minor Surgery , Orthopraxy , and the Treatment of Fractures and 
Dislocations, By Philip S. Wales. M. D., Surgeon U. S. N. With six 
h u n d red an d fo rty-tw o Ill us trati o n s. 8vo. pp. 685, with Index. P hil adel p hia: 
Henry C. Lea, 1867. 

This volume will be a useful acquisition to a large number of the work¬ 
ing members of the medical profession in this country. The idle and the 
ignorant' will be apt to resort to it on account of the ease and certainty 
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with which its many practical hints and precepts may he appealed to in their 
emergencies, and to help them out of trouble : and multitudes of better qualified 
and worthier practitioners will find material aid and encouragement in its pages 
which they could nowhere else obtain to the same extent in so convenient a 
ft rm. It must prove scarcely less desirable to teachers and students, on account 
of the general clearness and brevity of the descriptions, the directly practical 
character of the illustrative explanations and appreciations, and the convenient 
order of arrangement; at the same time that the range of topics is so compre¬ 
hensive that something may be found in relation to almost every question in 
mechanical surgery not involving major operations. This is high praise; but 
it is no more than a careful examination obliges us to give. We do not pre¬ 
tend to say that there is not occasional evidence of inexperienced authorship, 
and that there are no passages which might have been improved by more 
attention to the composition or more careful revision for the press. These are 
minor matters, however, and are certainly excusable in a first edition, even 
if more frequent and observable than they really are. Nor are we disposed 
to deny that some few points here and there may have been overlooked, 
or may seem to experts in the several departments to have been imper¬ 
fectly developed; and that certain questions of doctrine, both in theory and 
practice, may not be in accordance with our notions, and perhaps with the views 
of generally accepted authorities. Notwithstanding all these scarcely avoida¬ 
ble exceptions, there is less than usual to find fault with in a book which, being 
the pioneer of its particular class, is abundantly supplied wfith original and 
novel matter, and yet is intended to be carefully restricted within the bounds of 
authority not only in the beaten track of minor surgery, but in the less trodden 
field of special mechanical therapeutics. 

One of the most valuable features of the volume is due, in some measure, to 
what might reasonably have been offered as an excuse for a greatly inferior 
result in the book-making aspect of the undertaking. This is the fact that a 
considerable portion of it was prepared by the author in short intervals of 
leisure from day to day while in charge of large hospitals during the war at 
different stations on the Mississippi, in the Gulf, and on the South Atlantic 
coast. It was in the midst of the smoke and din, as well as the carnage of battle, 
at sea and on land, and during long periods of hospital service among the thou¬ 
sands of the victims of those bloody actions, that very many of the ideas of his 
pages were tested and reduced to their present shape. Previous thorough hos¬ 
pital training at home, and active service in naval stations abroad, had well 
prepared our author to take advantage of the unequalled opportunities afforded 
by the great contest; and a strong natural aptitude seems to have combined 
with the influence of circumstances to give a practical character to his 
writing, which the subsequent duties of collation and compilation have not 
apparently diminished. Indeed, considering the incidents of his authorship, 
and the vast opportunities for observation afforded him, he appears to have 
kept himself, and his personal views and experience, quite sufficiently in the 
background, and rather more so than some of his readers may prefer. 

We need scarcely say that there never was a time in the history of this 
country when a greater interest could be taken in such a work, or its import¬ 
ance more universally acknowledged; and we sincerely trust there never again 
will be a time when its peculiar merits could be fairly and accurately estimated 
by so many whose interest had been aroused, and ability to understand had 
been established by a similar experience. We look upon this, and many other 
more or less analogous offerings, as particularly gratifying to the members of a 
profession which has the advance of science and humanity for its guiding 
principle; and which thus proves, to their votaries, that neither the lessons nor 
the chances of the trial have been altogether thrown away by that profession 
in the fields and hospitals of our war. 

The design of the author was “to place in the hands of students and practi¬ 
tioners of medicine a systematized and condensed description of surgical 
dressings, apparatus, and elementary operations, drawn from the writings and 
teachings of the ablest surgeons in America and Europe. In its preparation 
care has been taken to adapt it also to the necessities of those willing to enter 
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the public service” by furnishing the requisite “ more minute and extended in¬ 
formation upon these subjects than can be obtained from the ordinary text¬ 
books.” lie ‘‘has availed himself of the advantages offered him in hospital 
and private practice, and has submitted to actual trial most of the plans of 
treatment described in the work, noting at the time their advantages and dis¬ 
advantages in the cases in which they have been recommended by their authors. 
All embarrassing generalities have been avoided as far as possible in the 
descriptions, each step in the preparation and application of apparatus being 
detailed.” Many engravings for illustration have been drawn from the works 
of well-known leading authors, and from recent foreign publications on Minor 
Surgery and Orthopraxy ; but quite a considerable number are entirely new, or 
comparatively rare in American publications. I 1 he copiousness of illustration is 
one of the most commendable qualifications of such a vetde mecurn, and certainly 
adds much to the interest and value of this one, inasmuch as it far exceeds ail 
others of its kind in this respect. Some of these engravings are old acquaint¬ 
ances, which we should be glad to see either dispensed with or improved; but 
many others are admirable in purpose and in execution. 

It is impossible to present a detailed analysis or exposition of a systematic 
work of this character, or to engage in an elaborate discussion of its points of 
theory and practice, although the subject is entitled to far more consideration 
than was formerly the fashion to accord to it. We trust that a wiser state of 
feeling, resulting from a widely greater amount of surgical experience, may 
lead to a higher estimate in general of these small things of the art and science, 
without which the great results must inevitably fail. It is to be hoped that the 
essay of Dr. Wales may have a good effect in urging on this more rational 
view of the importance of his topics, as well as in furthering the progress of the 
study as an indispensable branch of professional education. 

In the endeavour to show to some extent the manner in which the promises 
of the preface are sustained, we may say that the work is divided into five parts : 
On the Apparatus of Dressing; On Mechanical Bandages and Apparatus; On 
Fractures; On Dislocations; On the Minor Operations of Surgery. These 
parts are severally divided into chapters and sections in which the various 
topics, including several unusual or additional, if not new ones, are carefully dis¬ 
cussed. Bandages are systematically and very fully and perspicuously exhibited 
in the order of the classical Oerdy. This is the most trying part of a minor sur¬ 
gery treatise, although the most hackneyed and essential. In this instance, we 
think the author has succeeded in presenting concise and lucid directions and 
descriptions. He has also contrived to add several new bandages and to inter¬ 
sperse many useful mementoes derived from his personal experience, which 
greatly increase the interest of these chapters. Under the head of Mechanical 
Bandages and Apparatus, we have several particularly useful sections in which 
the treatment of deformities and the application of the various mechanical 
arrangements are treated of in accordance with the teaching of the leading 
and latest authorities in this country and Europe. Specialists may not be 
satisfied with the amount and extent of the attention paid to these subjects; 
but it appears to us sufficient for the purpose of an ordinary guide, and to 
stimulate to further inquiry where that is practicable. Several expedients 
are new, and so are a number of modifications suggested by the author; while 
here, as elsewhere, he does not fail to present a precise appreciation based upon 
his own investigations, by which, with the aid of the principles laid down, and the 
typical machinery displayed, the surgical reader will be able to construct his ex¬ 
temporaneous applications sufficiently well. The chapter on Apparatus for 
Remedying the Loss of Parts, the whole of which is curious and instructive, is 
particularly important, as well as novel, in containing sections devoted to 
original accounts and examinations of the different examples of artificial legs 
and arms. These passages are not only valuable in themselves, as determining 
the actual and specific superiority of certain makes of artificial limbs, but in 
the practical instruction they afford, on the basis of a very large experience, 
upon this subject of prothesis, which has become so commanding in its interest 
among us. 

The first part, On the Apparatus of Dressing, treats, in addition to “ second 
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pieces of dressing, or bandages, properly so called,” upon the instruments of 
dressing; the “first pieces of dressing,” in which a great variety of dressing 
materials are spoken of either as make-shifts, or for ordinary use; the use of 
topical remedies ; the use of water in surgical diseases and injuries, locally in 
various ways and generally in bathing; injections; the use of gases and vapours, 
for atmospheric purification, application externally, and to the interior cavities. 
In these chapters, as elsewhere, may be found numerous suggestions concerning 
materials and methods of operation, which are worthy of notice, as characteristic, 
if not original. Of these, might be mentioned the use of sawdust as a substitute 
for, and in some cases preferable to bran, as a dressing in compound fractures ; 
the surgical wallet for boat service in naval warfare; the use and disuse of 
water-dressings; the use of inhalers, fumigations, and atomisers; the.applica¬ 
tion of dry heat and cold by means of the water-proof sacs and tubes ; the local 
medication of the nasal fossa, and of the meatus auditorius. In regard to the 
irrigation of the nasal fossa his plan, although not new, is excellent, but we 
doulnt whether it is equal to the admirable douche of Thudichum, by the simple 
tube applied to one nostril with the other open, which has already become so 
popular, but which we regret to find has escaped his notice. 

Among the instruments of his own invention used by the author, one of the 
most ingenious and useful is an arterial compressor, of which he introduces the 
following description in the excellent chapter on bandaging in general:— 

“ First, two well tempered steel rings, of suitable diameter, were selected and 
connected by two metallic bars, keeping the rings from each other at the dis¬ 
tance of the shoulder from a point just above the olecranon. One of these bars 
had a width of two inches, was concave, and fitted to the outside of the limb; 
the other was narrow and supported three pads, at equal distances of its length, 
at the ends of long screws working through it; this bar was also movable, to 
correspond to the course of the brachial artery, and could be secured at either 
end by thumb-screws. This apparatus, covered with buckskin, is ready for use; 
and. when properly adjusted, pressure is brought to bear upon the artery by 
the pads being alternately screwed against it, or, what I think better, by bring¬ 
ing them all down lightly; for the force necessary to interrupt the flow of blood 
in the artery is thus distributed among the three pads, and hence, a third part- 
only of it is exercised on any one point at once.” 

A very simple and equally ingenious internal rectum supporter, contrived and 
used for an inveterate prolapsus ani, is thus described in the chapter on reme¬ 
dies for loss of function:— 

“ An apparatus composed of a loop of No. 6 wire, four inches long, and curved 
to fit the anterior surface of the sacrum, having a stem at its base an inch and 
a half long, and formed of two wires of the loop twisted together. The end of 
this stem was soldered to a wire frame consisting of a single wire crossing* the 
perineum antero-posteriorly, and dividing in front and behind into two branches 
terminating in large eyes, through which a cord was passed to secure the appa¬ 
ratus to the person. By this means the bowel was retained in its normal situa¬ 
tion during defecation, by the instrument holding the posterior wall of the rectum 
against the curve of the sacrum.” 

This arrangement of the wire doubtless answered an excellent temporary pur¬ 
pose, as it might upon occasion serve equally well as a supporter in the vagina, 
but would require a very careful watching, if not even a gutta-percha coating, 
to prevent it from cutting its way through the soft parts which it was employed 
to support. 

We should like very well to devote some time to the consideration of the “Parts” 
on fractures and on dislocations; since, as is not always the case in books of this 
class, these are among the most complete and practical, if not actually the most so, 
in the volume. They are full, clear, and generally precise, and are amply illus¬ 
trated with figures of the various injuries, and of the most approved apparatus 
employed for their relief. In fact, there is very little to be desired in either of 
these parts to render them complete enough for all ordinary purposes as con¬ 
densed practical exposes of the subjects of which they treat; while they are 
enriched with some ideas upon modes of treatment and apparatus, which are 
worth attention as suggesting really new and positive improvements. Among 
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these latter may be mentioned the author’s apparatus, already described in this 
Journal, for fractured jaw. Some unusual views in regard to the principle of 
pressing on the lower angle of the scapula, as advocated at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, in treating fractured clavicle, are entitled to notice. So also, are the 
modes, emanating from the same hospital, of treating fracture of the patella and 
of the olecranon, by means of the Spanish windlass or garotte bandage and a 
broad straight splint, with notches or projecting cleets, around which the band¬ 
age is passed in coming down diagonally from above the fragments of patella or 
olecranon, to be tightened by the twisting of the stick behind the splint. We have 
repeatedly employed this simple method with entire success in both forms of frac¬ 
ture, and have not found it always necessary to combine with the use of the oblique 
circular bandage, around the tendon of the rectus femoris above and the wide splint 
below, any compressing bandage or splint over the rectus and other portions of 
the quadriceps extensor muscle of the thigh, or, in case of the olecranon, over the 
triceps extensor cubitis. Such compression can be readily effected, if desirable 
in any case, without constriction, by taking care to have the splint of a suf¬ 
ficient width. The only marked peculiarity in the application of this patella 
dressing is the employment, of the Spanish windlass as a graduating tightener 
under the splint. The greater width of the splint, to obviate constriction, is of 
over fifty years’ standing in the Pennsylvania Hospital. It is in accordance 
with the principle urged by Boyer, was described by Lonsdale and others, in 
England, more than twenty-five years ago, and is probably a much older ex¬ 
pedient in dealing with fracture of the patella, as our author appears to know. 
He presents us, also, with a woodcut and description of the elegant and effective 
arrangement on this non-constricting principle, of Surgeon P. Lansdale, U. S. N., 
in which the upper and lower fragments of the patella are acted on by means 
of crescentic pads, these being screwed into place through the summits of nar¬ 
row iron arcs or loops which span the knee without touching it, and run back¬ 
wards obliquely, to cross each other and be fastened, at proper distances, on 
each side and above and below, to the edges of the splint. The loops or arcs 
might, of course, be made of any available material of sufficient strength. 

The concluding part presents us with a sufficiently full account of all the 
elementary operations of surgery, This is furnished, not only with abundant 
illustrations, but various minor hints suggested by the experience of the 
author, and with some of the latest improvements in instrumental therapeu¬ 
tics ; among which may be noticed the subject of electrical cauterization, An 
excellent historical and practical summary of Anaesthesia, local and general, 
appropriately terminates the book. In this chapter we find, condensed in a 
few pages, a great deal of useful information and advice, in the course of which 
the author manages to present not only the result of his own experience, but 
those of the leading writers upon all of the important questions relating to the 
use of anaesthetics. 

In conclusion, we think the Mechanical Therapeutics of Dr. Wales may be 
safely recommended to practitioners, teachers, and students, as a safe and con¬ 
venient guide in mechanical and elementary surgery. 

Although it maybe regarded by some as rather bulky for its special purpose, 
the variety of subjects treated might easily be allowed to occupy a larger 
volume. These subjects are so associated with one another in a natural order 
of succession, and frequently suggestive manner, as to render the whole a com- 
pend which is sufficiently systematic and methodical without being dry. A few 
typographical errors in the use of proper names, and a general absence of spe¬ 
cific references to the authors quoted are observable. These defects, however, 
are not material to the soundness of the work as a surgeon’s and surgical 
dresser’s guide. It is manifestly not the production of a book-maker, but is the 
result of a labour of love growing almost spontaneously out of the unusual oppor¬ 
tunities of a long-continued hospital life in the midst of active war. Its recent 
completion secures the advantage of being an courant in a great degree with 
the latest improvements, and with the rapid accumulation of surgical expedients 
which characterizes the advancement of the surgery of the day. Having thus 
completed a summary of the practical knowledge within his reach in his sphere 
of duty, and subsequently at the great centres of science in this country, and 
No. CIX— Jan. 1868. 15 
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remembering bow much he had felt the want of such a portable series of memo¬ 
randa for himself and his assistants, it was natural to suppose that a similar 
desire existed beyond his personal associations, which this collection of notes 
would be likely, in some measure, to satisfy. We run no very great risk in 
venturing the opinion that both author and publisher have done their work 
well enough to justify our expectation of an early exhaustion of their first 
edition. E. H. 


Art. XXX.— Transactions of American State Medical Societies :— 

1. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 

Medical Society of the State of North Carolina , held at Raleigh, 5th 
June , 1866. 8vo. pp. 14. 

2. Minutes of Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the same 

Society , held at Tarboro\ 15th May, 1867. 8vo. pp. 30. 

3. Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of Kansas, for the year 

1867. 8vo. pp. 76. 

4. Medical Comm unications of the Massach usetts Medical Society. Vol. XI. 

No. 1, 1867. Second Series—Vol. VII. Part T. 8vo. pp. 92. 

5. Transactions of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 

Medical Society , held at Yellow Springs, Ohio , June 11 and 12,1867. 

8vo. pp. 82. 

6. Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, at its 

Eighteenth Annual Session, held at Pittsburg, June, 1867. Fourth 

Series—Part III. 8vo. pp. 147. 

1 and 2. The Minutes of the two Annual Meetings of the Medical Society of 
the State of North Carolina contain but few papers of any great interest. At 
the session of 1867 a communication was read from Dr. Thomas F. Wood, of 
Wilmington, N. C., on “The non-identity of Vaccinia and Variola.” The chief 
facts adduced by Dr. W. to prove this non-identity of the two diseases are the 
negative testimony of certain European practitioners, and that of certain medi¬ 
cal gentlemen of the South, who, in all their attempts to communicate either 
genuine variola, or the vaccine disease to the cow by inoculation, or by endea¬ 
vouring, in every other possible manner to infect her with the variolous matter. 
To the same intent Dr. W. also adduces the fact that the true vaccine disease has 
appeared spontaneously in the cow in the United States, and in situations where 
no variolous infection could have reached the animals attacked. 

A few surgical cases are briefly reported by Dr. E. B. Haywood ; all of them 
worthy, perhaps, of being recorded, but presenting no feature of especial in¬ 
terest. 

Dr. C. P. O’Hagan relates a case of “Laceration of the Peritoneum and 
Destruction of the Recto-Vaginal septum,” which is of deep interest, as well 
from the injury, the length of time that had elapsed since its occurrence, 
namely, eight years, the entire want of proper material and instruments for 
forming the sutures, especially those in the deep-seated parts, after excision and 
trimming of the ruptured surfaces so as to insure their perfect coaptation, as 
also from the fact that by the end of three weeks from the time the operation 
was performed, it was found to be completely successful, and the patient was 
enabled to return to her home, twenty miles distant, in the enjoyment of all her 
functions, and entirely rescued from a life of misery and suffering to one of health 
and comfort. At the period when the accident took place the patient was twenty 
years of age, healthy and well formed. The rupture occurred during labour 
with her first child, a breech presentation. The ligature made use of by Dr. 
O’H. was a piece of common iron wire about of an inch thick; this was car¬ 
ried through the thick fleshy tissues that bounded the edges of the rupture by a 
common curved needle, three inches long, without any instrument to guide it 
through the deep-seated parts, where the ligatures were sustained by clamps 
fashioned out of wood by the operator. 



